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in pre-contraceptive days. Contrary to frequent conjecture, we
see that the differences in fertility were then inconsiderable, apart
from a material deficiency in the highest class and a much smaller
one among the textile workers. But the other lines1 show the
development for the first time of a very marked class differences,
corresponding closely to the spread of contraceptive practices.
The more successful and prosperous classes fell rapidly behind in
their contribution to the future personnel of the nation. Such a
strong and growing tendency to non-survival among the fittest
stocks is not known to have before occurred in England, at any
rate since the Reformation.
Apart from its ultimate eugenic bearings, it showed psycho-
logical and social effects almost at once. Members of the pro-
fessional and business classes marrying within the nineteenth
century had normally been brought up in large families, seven or
eight being usual numbers, and only higher ones attracting
attention. But from about 1890 they did not themselves, as a rule,
intend to have more than two, or at most three, children.2 It
meant that for the average young man in these classes the up-
bringing of a family became less of a principal life-task; it did not
strain his energies so rigorously and exhaustively as before: more
margin was left for personal luxuries, and for distractions from
work; the "pace9 might quicken, but the 'drive* slackened; actual
office-hours tended to shorten, and at the very end of the century
room began to be made for week-ends. It also meant smaller
houses, smaller rooms, smaller tables for meals. The diminution
in scale was not so great as it has since become; but if you compare
the houses built for married members of the educated and pro-
fessional classes in the nineties with those built for their parents
in the mid-Victorian decades, it is very unmistakable. The
tendency was encouraged by a rapid falling-off in the supply of
domestic servants. This began in the eighties and during the
nineties became acute. Domestic servants are in all countries
and for obvious reasons drawn almost entirely from the country-
side; and their supply depends on the balance between rural and
urban population, which in England, as we shall sec, had by now
become thoroughly inverted.
1 The slightly less differentiation in the last line may be explained by the fact
that marriages contracted in the latter yean had not by 1911 had time to develop
their differences fully.
* The designed restriction to a one-child family, which is now so common,
scarcely occurred till two decades later.